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Foreword 


Mae llawer lle a llawer person yn haeddu cael eu cofio. 
Os na chofnodir hwnt mewn pryd, ant oll | gyd yn ango. 


Many a place and many a person deserve to be remembered. 
If they are not recorded, they will, in time, be forgotten. 


| am grateful to the current owners of Llandeilo Abercowin for allowing me access to the church and 
the former manor house, also for providing copies of photos, drawings, and former reports on the 
building. 


Much of text of the paper is based on an article called The old mansion of Llandeilo Abercowin 
written by Francis Jones in 1991, and which appears in the National Library of Wales Journal, 
Volume XXV11 (no. 27). Referring to structures such as Llandeilo Abercowin, Francis said in his 
essay These houses are the ancestral voices of Gwalia Wen, jewels in our rural crown. 


| am also grateful to the Royal Commission on the Ancient and Historical Monuments of 
Wales.(RCAHMW) and Eiluned Rees (Llansteffan historian) for much historical reference. 


This is one in a series of modern and historical stories about life in Llangynog and beyond. 
Corrections and additions are always welcome as my research continues. 


Bruce Wallace 
01267 211207 
07817 583720 
brucewallace.cowin@gmail.com 
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1) NORMAN LORDSHIPS 


The parish of Llandeilo Abercowin 


The parish of Llangynog goes from the A40 road south towards the confluence of the Afon Cowin 
and the Afon Taf. In the far south-west corner, down the end of a dead-end road is a place of interest 
to historians — Llandeilo Abercowin. It is of interest because there is an old church, now disused, 
and a former manor house at the end of the road. 


The location is unusual for a number of reasons, First, it used to be a separate parish to Llangynog, 
small (around 950 acres) taking in six farms, Llandeilo Abercowin, Pentre, Ty'rhos (sometimes 
Tre'rhos), Gelli, part of Talybont, Gors, as well as and part of Parceithin. It was also unusual because 
just a half mile away on the western bank of the Afon Cywyn is another church, Llanfihangel 
Abercowin, and another impressive farmstead, Treventy. The old parish of Llandeilo Abercowin was 
united with Llangynog for ecclesiastic and administrative purposes in 1935. 


Why was a church established in such an out-of-the-way place, yet so close to another church? 
What group of people had sufficient faith to commit time and skills to building a church here? 
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The boundary of the former ecclesiastical parish of Llandeilo Abercowin. Llanfihangel Abercowin is 
northwest across the Cowin with its name partly visible. Pentrenewydd (New village or settlement), the 
next nearest farm to Llandeilo Abercowin Farm and the church, is mentioned below. Gors was south of 

Talybont, on the roadside. Pentrewyn farm, also mentioned later in the text, is just outside the old parish on 
the road to Llanybri. 
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The first reason is that Llandeilo Abercowin probably predates Llanfihangel Abercowin because it 
was dedicated to the 6" century Saint Teilo. Churches dedicated to St Michael (Mihangel) are 
usually associated with the later Norman invasion and Llanfihangel Abercowin was almost certainly 
associated with the Norman castle near Treventy. 


The second reason for establishing a church in this location is that the middle ages, the area was 
well populated. A supporter of this view is Andrew Lamb, formerly of Pentrenewydd. He said; 


‘Several old farms with the prefix Pentre originally had the prefix Tre, indicating a territorial unit. 
Pentrenewyad was built on the foundations of an earlier farm called Pentre. In its vicinity, faint traces 
of older smallholdings have been found, as well as the presence of charcoal, an indication of 
occupation over millennia. They located here because there was a good source of spring water. 
Pentre Farm probably absorbed these over the years. There were also four houses at Tre-rhos and 
another house with a smithy south of Tre-rhos. In other words, the church at Llandeilo Abercowin 
could originally have been built to serve a lost settlement. ’ 





Two 1906 OS maps from the parish. Left, Pentrenewydd, a courtyard farm confirming its antiquity, plus two 
springs, important for farming. On the crossroads are a smithy and a house called Croes-heolydd (now 
both gone) and the part of a former house by benchmark 121.7. Right, Tre-rhós and Tre-rhós Cottage 

surrounded by springs. Small enclosures 80 and 77 indicate the location of former houses. 


The whole area must have been well populated in the middle ages, so it is not surprising that it 
became a separate lordship. The decrease in population continued into the 19" century, with a 4096 
reduction from 78 in 1841 to 46 in 1900 on the six farms (Llandeilo Abercowin, Pentrenewydd, Tre- 
rhos, Gelli, Talybont and Gors). 


Another reason is that two pilgrimages to the shrine of Dewi Sant in St David's was equivalent to 
one pilgrimage to Rome. Also, for those travelling long distances, journeys were more often taken 
along the coast rather than inland, where roads were just muddy tracks often frequented by less 
desirable characters. 


Anne Eastham, an expert on the story of pilgrimages who has written a book called ‘Saints and 
otones- a Guide to the Pilgrim Ways of Pembrokeshire’, has offered the following scenario in support 
of these two statements. She says:- “For a traveller who wanted to arrive in West Pembrokeshire 
during the Middle Ages or later, coming from the centres of trade and travel along the Bristol Channel 
either for the purposes of trade or as a pilgrimage, it might have been wise or politic to avoid a large 
and powerful town like Carmarthen, where taxes may have been levied on boats landing in the port. 
A boat with passengers aiming westwards might therefore enter the Taf, landing at a stage or on 
the bank at Aber Cywyn, rest and give thanks for safe arrival in the chapel there perhaps, before 
crossing by one of the tracks across the marsh to Llanfihangel on the other side. A present footpath, 
perhaps more substantial in the past, would then take them passed Treventy and on to the castle at 
St Clears and thence to Llanddowror - the church of the waterman, dedicated to St David. Travellers 
might spend a night at Llanddowror, or they could push on a relatively easy road to Tavernspite, 
which was undoubtedly a traveller's rest house’. 


Other than that tradition, there are no early references to pilgrims being associated with Llandeilo 
Abercowin Church, or its adjacent medieval house. It was the revival of interest in Welsh antiquities 
and the publication of Victorian guidebooks that probably gave birth to the legend. 


A further reason for the establishment of Llandeilo Abercowin has been provided by Bruce 
Coplestone-Crow. In his 2012 essay in the Carmarthenshire Antiquary called The Norman Lordships 
or Manors of Llanddowror, Llandeilo Abercowin and Llangain (Maenor Gain) he concluded that it 
was a Strategic position probably defended originally by a small castle. He said :- 


Some of these Norman Lordships were large and some relatively small, but the smallest of them all 
were centred around the ancient churches at Llanddowror (in the commote/administrative area of 
Laugharne and Llandeilo Abercowin (in the commote of Penrhyn). The land had belonged to Bleddri 
ap Cadifor but after 1091, he lost out to the Normans when these places were allocated to henchmen 
of the Sheriff of Devon. 


A feature of these new Norman manors was that the castles the Normans built to secure them were 
sited on the coast or on the navigable parts of the River Taf and Tywi so they could easily be supplied 
and reinforced (and evacuated) by boat should the need arise. This was a crucial consideration in 
such a hostile situation and contributed more than a little to the eventual success of the Norman 
settlements. 


Llanddowror and Llangain have castles in this category. Llandeilo Abercowin now has no remains 
of a castle. However, the ruined and roofless church stands adjacent to a building, medieval in origin, 
called the bui 's Rest, which may mark the site of one. 


£ Cs A 1578 map by Christopher Saxton showing 
A aper $an ‘Llandiloabercowin’ named and just as important as Laugharne 
C Llandows) (Llacharne) and Ferryside (St. Ismael). 
‘Llanyihangleabercowin,’ just across the estuary, is also 
named. 
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Part of the 1840 tithe map for the area. The church was recorded in enclosure 190. The tithe award said it 
was ‘owned’ by Jane Williams and occupied by David Howells. The old manor house is partly in enclosure 
159 and partly in 160, described respectively as ‘building and yard’, and ‘hayguard’. There is no reference 
to a farmhouse. Enclosure 161 is also a 'hayguard'. All the enclosures except the church were owned’ by 
Thomas Lloyd and occupied by Ann Meylor. Ann lived in a cottage down the track leading south-east. 
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Part of an OS 1906 map. The main difference to the 1840 tithe map is the appearance of a farmhouse on 
the north side of the farmyard (with a benchmark on the corner). The remainder is broadly the same. The 
external stone steps of the Pilgrim’s Rest are shown as a curve down to the farmyard. The lost top floor 
may have been a parapet to look out over the landscape. The rectangular rear enclosure south of the tower 
house (160 in the tithe map) may have been a courtyard for ancillary wooden buildings. This would have 
provided a defensible space in times of trouble. Mary Curtis (1880) said that there was a tradition that a 
battle had been fought just across the river at Treventy, where there are earthworks near the sea. 
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Note the ‘Old lime kiln’ just above the banks of the Cowin. It was therefore navigable in times past so may 
have been susceptible to attack from the sea, hence the fortified tower house. Conrad Evans (1975) noted 
that in 1675/76, there were charges made for 35 boatloads of stone for the construction of three causeways 
called ‘church’ (Treventy), ‘green lane’, and ‘Llandilo’. Llandilo had 14 boatloads. There were also charges 
for labourers to place the stones over the 2 years. This must have included the bank and track leading to 
the lime kiln shown on the map. 


In 1844, S Lewis wrote in his Topographical Directory of Wales the following :- 


Llandeilo Abercowin is a parish in the higher division of the hundred of Derllys, containing 78 
inhabitants. The church is not remarkable for any architectural detail. Adjacent to the churchyard 
was anciently a hospital called the Pilgrim’s Lodge, but no particulars are recorded., and the building 
has long been appropriated for other uses. 


The use of the term hospital above had a different meaning at the time, being a place of hospitality. 
Later records show the population remained broadly the same through the 1850s (76), to the 1870s 
(77 in 16 houses), then 65 in 1891. By 1901, it had reduced to 46 and remained at that level through 
to the 1930s. The parish was incorporated with Llangynog in 1935. 


A few incomplete details of Rectors of the parish have been drawn from marriage and burial records, 
plus other sources. They were :- 


Griffith Jones (Llanddowror) — 1711 
Howel Davies — 1740 to 1741 (see below) 
Joseph Evans — 1813 to 1822. 
David Davies — 1822 to 1823. 
Joseph Evans — 1823 to 1836. 
John Thomas — 1840 to 1865. 
Thomas William Jones — 1866 to 1871. 


Thomas Lewis — 1880 


William Llewelyn Rees — 1890 to 1895. 





Howel Davies (1716-1770) by Carrington Bowles. Davies was a Welsh Methodist cleric from Monmouth. He 
was converted to Methodism by Howel Harries and went to study under Griffith Jones at Llanddowror. He 
was ordained in 1739 and served as curate at Llandeilo Abercowin in 1740. However, he left the following 

year to work in Pembrokeshire. 
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In 1890, three of the six farms in the parish were sold. They were Gelli, Pentre(newydd) and 
Tre'rhos, described by auctioneers John Francis as ‘440 acres of excellent pasture, meadow and 
arable land, with substantial buildings on the farms’. The purchaser was banker Thomas Morris of 
nearby Coomb Mansion. He paid £7,800 for them, around £1m today. 





| | E! Jie amare 
An aerial photo from 2005 showing the farmhouse and agricultural buildings, the old manor house (now 
Pilgrim’s Rest holiday accommodation), and the old church in the graveyard. 


2) ST. TEILO - The church 


a) Harries Llandeilo, and his hound 


The church is the oldest building in the former parish of Llandeilo Abercowin. It has seen structural 
changes over the centuries, and its present form, although hidden by overgrowth, retains certain 
late medieval features. It may have been built over pre-conquest foundations. 





Two views of the old church taken in 2021. The top picture is looking west, with the porch and entrance to 
the left. The lower picture is viewing northeast and shows what looks like a former entrance. 
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The north side of the church photographed in the spring of 2022, showing a small buttress. This shows two 
stages of building, with later dressed stonework on the eastern (left) half. 


There is no evidence of the original church on the site. A new church was built about 1270 by Richard 
Laundre. The Laundre family had held land in the area before 1130 when the parish was a small 
Norman lordship. In the early fourteenth century, there is reference to 'Eglwys Tref Wenyn' in an 
Inquisition Post Mortem tor Amabillia de Laundry. They were described as a knightly family who 
owned lands in and around Llandeilo Abercowin. 


Local historian Eiluned Rees confirms that the Laundry family were here. She said ‘There is 
reference to John Launary holding a carucate of land from Galfrid de Camvile at Eglwys Wenyn in 
1308. It was worth 10 shillings yearly and Laundry did suit at the Court in Llanstephan’. 


Eiluned also says ‘There may also have been a church situated near what is now Pentrewyn. Ther 
eis mention of the sheaf-tithes of Morabry (i.e. Llanybri) and Cantrewyn. In 1388. A cantref was the 
territorial equivalent of the English Hundred. Also in 1388, there is reference to Eglois Trewn kill 
which | interpret as Eglwys Trewyn. Gwyn means white but is often associated with ‘blessed.’ Not 
far away, in Llanybri, was Saints Hill (a corruption of Sinshill). Was there something special about 
the whole area? Something pre-Christion ?' 


In the 15^ century, the chancel was extended to meet the needs of an increase in the number of 
worshipers. During the seventeenth century, the church wardens stated that the roof was out of 
repair. In 1711, Griffith Jones, soon to become a famous promotor of circulation schools with the 
support of Madam Bevan, was appointed rector. He held this position along with Llanddowror until 
his death in 1761. 


In 1865, antiquary John Rowlands said of the church :- 


Llandeilo Abercowin, a small country church without anything interesting in it, there are no 
monuments, neither could | see the Registers. The Clergyman, a very eccentric old gentleman who 
died a few days ago, one of the old school of Clergymen who were numerous in Wales some 60 
years ago, could give me no account of anything respecting families who might have resided in the 
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parish. All the gates and doors leading to the house were locked and the conversation was carried 
out between us over the wall. 


In 1880, Mary Curtis, a Victorian lady who used to stay in Laugharne, and who wrote a book called 
‘The Antiquities of Laugharne’ said :- 


The ‘Book of Llandaff says the church was given to St Teilo who died in 563 or 566 AD. It is therefore 
very old. Spurrell, in his magazine ‘Haul,’ in the inventory gives of the church goods in this church : 
In primis, a chalice; item, a bell.’ The church is not named in the taxation of Nicholas IV, 1288. 


The church is a plain structure, built with the stone of the county. A low arch, not purely round, gives 
entrance to the church, where immediately on the right, is a stoup (a basin for holy water, often in 
the wall near the door, for worshipers to dip their fingers before crossing themselves). 


There was an entrance at the west end, for you to see there the mark of a similar arch very low 
down, blocked up with stones. It has the appearance of the ground being now higher than it was 
anciently, or of the church having sunk. 


There is no tower, but a bell hangs from the brickwork. There is no chancel arch; no division of nave 
or chancel. The flooring is of common stone, the walls whitewashed, the whole building pewless. 
Common moveable benches with backs serve for seats. 


The upper part of the baptismal font seems new, but the bottom may be ancient; no carving on it. 
The ancient pulpit and reading desk are gone. Common stained wood ones serve instead. A small 
table of common wood painted, supplies the loss of the ancient alter. A chair of same material at its 
side, enclosed within an equally common wooden railing, flanked on each side by five stone steps 
white-washed, rising half-way up the wall. What was their purpose? The windows bear marks of 
great age. 


Llandeilo Abercowin is a rectory. The church is served by the Rev. Thomas William Jones, who 
holds the perpetual curacy of Llanybri. 


Towards the end of the 19" century, church services were poorly attended. This was due to the 
remoteness of the location, the reduced population and the fact that by then, many had become 
Nonconformists. In 1889, Liberal M.P. Mr W Abraham said the following at a political rally; 


Llandeilo Abercowin suffers under two wrongs. One is absentee landlords. When there is an 
election, they vote by proxy and put in whom they liked. The other wrong is that the vicar levied £63 
tithes out of the £70, and not a man or woman, or boy or maid went to the church. So far as the 
parishioners are concerned, the church is de minimus non (insignificant), and yet the farmers are 
compelled to pay tithes. 


A well know story that reflects the above is that the rector, having no congregation to address, used 
to call at the adjoining farmhouse of Mr John William Harries (1845-1924), a Methodist, requesting 
his company to a Sunday morning service. Mr Harries always obliged, and attended by his faithful 
sheepdog, took his place on one of the benches. The rector's prayer, which never varied by a single 
word , was:- 


Arglwydd trugarog bendithia ni'n tri, Harries Llandeilo, a finne, a'r ci. 
(Merciful Lord, may a blessing be found, for Harries Llandeilo, myself and the hound). 
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his dog on the grass? He left in 1902 but photography had come to the area by that date. The fashion is 
interesting. The three ladies are all in their Sunday best and all eight men are wearing waistcoats with three 
having a watch and chain. 


There was a continual power struggle between the established church and the Nonconformists at 
that time. In a Church Commission hearing about the state of the church in 1908, D G Williams, a 
Congregational Minister gave evidence which was later questioned by the Rev. Canon Camber- 


Williams in the press. D G Williams responded in a letter which appeared in the Evening Express 
(1.1.1908) :- 


| thank the Rev Canon Camber-Williams for his letter on the issue. The Canon’s sweeping charge 
is that my evidence is a travesty of facts. What is his proof? | neglected to mention that in dealing 
with Llandeilo Abercowin parish, | overlooked the fact that there is one church family there now, 
though the parish had been for the 30 years like a Sodom without Lot. That is my terrible travesty of 
facts during my two days’ evidence and answers to cross-examination. What does it matter that 
65% of the population of the district | spoke for are Nonconformists. Yours, etc, D G Williams 
Congregational Minister, St Clears. 


In the same hearing, Frank Morgan of Pencader and a history lecture at Keeble College Oxford 
gave evidence following the collection of statistical evidence. He said that the church returned eight 
communicants. Sir John Williams also said :- 


The accommodation at Llandeilo Abercowin consists of five benches about 3ft. 5in. long. Three 


benches are without backs, and from one the wood was so rotten that a great piece had fallen off. 
A letter that appeared in the local press in 1910. 
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In 1910, an interesting letter appeared in the Carmarthen Weekly Reporter (22.4.1910, above). It 
followed a District Council election when John Bowen of Brynglas won the Llangynog and Llandeilo 
Abercowin seat with 71 votes, having beaten J Griffiths of Talybont by 9 votes. This was at a time 
when candidates were allowed to entertain electors to an extent before an election. 


 Llangunnoek & Llandilo Abercowin 
istrict Council Election. 


To ihe Editor Carmarthen Weekly Reporter. 


Si, — Will yon kindly insert in the columns 
of your widely circulated newspaper, my 
denial of the truth of two reports that are 
being circulated in the above parishes since 
the election. One is that I gave instructions 
to have beer given in my name in the event 
of my being the succesful candidate; and the 
other that I held an orgie at my place that 
night. I write this letter to explain to some 
of my supporters—not sufficiently acquainted 
wih me, and who might credit either or both 
of the above reports—that such was not the 
ease, Should I find the author of them I 
will call on him to apologise. 

Yours, etc., 


JOHN J. BOWEN. 
Brynglas, April 18th. l 





The letter that appeared in the Carmarthen Weekly Reporter on the 22" April 1910 confirming that the 
winning candidate did not give away free beer or hold an orgy at Brynglas prior to the election. 
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b) Three level pulpit — descriptions from 1912 to 1970 
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One of three drawings which appear to have been produced at the time of the Royal Commission visit in 
1912. The drawings are labelled ‘From a sketch by Joseph Milner.’ Joseph Milner (1888-1969) was a 
watercolour painter and designer who studied in Manchester School of Art. 





A photo, apparently from the same time. 
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The two other drawings from 1912. Top, looking east past the benches and the three-level pulpit to 
the wooden rails surrounding the alter and the stepped buttresses. Bottom, looking west through 
the nave. In both drawings, leaning up against a wall, is a bier for carrying a coffin to the grave. 
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Following a visit to the church, the Royal Commission recorded the following :- 


The building, which measures externally 60 ft. by 27 ft. consists of a single chamber without 
structural divisions into nave and chancel. Small as is this chamber, the earlier church (which may 
represent the reconstruction of a still earlier church by Richard Laundry, circa 1270) was smaller. 


There are indications that the east end has been added to, probably about the year 1500. The south 
porch may also have been erected, and the doorway in the west wall closed. 


On either side of the communion table are two masses of rough masonry built in the style of rude 
and steep steps. There were probably intended to be buttresses to the east wall, against the exterior 
of which is heaped a heavy earthen mound. 


The only window that is possibly original is a small double lancet in the western gable above the 
closed door. The other windows are negligible. All have wooden frames. The floor is flagged except 
for a few yards at the east end which has been concreted. The sacrarium is a small space between 
the stepped buttresses, the lower step of the buttresses being as the alter pace. 


The alter rails are quite plain. The font is a plain circular vessel of no definable date. There is a small 
stoup near the south door. The pulpit is a three decker of rude construction, but of highly interesting 
arrangement. The benches are extremely primitive. 


At that time, the building was still roofed, and the windows were in place, meaning services were 
still possible. 
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A second photograph also apparently taken in 1912 showing the alter area and the internal buttresses. 
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The third photo from 1912 showing the three-decker pulpit and the flagstone floor. 


By 1955, when the next report on the church was made, things had deteriorated. Aneurin Talfan 
Davies, in his book Crwydro Sir Gar wrote of the situation. Translated, he said :- 


The building was surrounded by disorderly trees. The edifice still stood but was nothing more than 
a soiled shelter for animals. On the old three-tier pulpit where Gruffydd Jones had proclaimed the 
word of God, a host of clamorous fouls roosted. The font, lonely, neglected, lonesome, where 
formerly stood the alter, swine now made the muddy resting pace. 


Are we so unmindful of Gruffydd Jones’s memory that we have no wish to rescue, at least, his pulpit 
and font? Heavy in spirit | turned from Llandeilo Abercowin. 


In 1965, the Rev. J. S. Marcus Davies, Vicar of Llansteffan, wrote that in 1945, the church was in a 
very poor condition, in 1956, the roof was dismantled when the Archdeacon Pugh paid a visit, the 
church was full of hay and straw, and in 1968, it was in a dangerous condition. Davies recorded 
three tombstones in the graveyard nearing dates 1489, 1790 and 1837. 


In 1970, E Vernon Jones, editor of the Carmarthenshire Historian visited Llandeilo Abercowin 
church. He then wrote the following :- 


Thumb the stone sin the parishes of local history and pages unfold. Lift the turf and the evidence of 
human sojourn is uncovered. Everywhere, the seals of our forefathers are pressed upon the 
landscape. A manor house may boast inhabitants since medieval times, but everywhere, the ancient 
churches practice the timeless liturgy. Tudor rapacity, Puritan zeal and Victorian restorations have 
not wholly eroded the original creation. 
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Yet assembled stone is not of itself permanent. Without continued care, an unused church yields to 
nature like a forsaken dwelling and when it crumbles a limb of the parish withers. Sad therefore is 
the pilgrimage that ends in a shell of roofless walls, which is all that remains of St Teilo’s little church 
at Llandeilo Abercowin on the east bank near the mouth of the Taf where earlier pilgrims crossed 
themselves protectively before taking the ferry on their journey to the shrine of St David. 


Irreligious weeds, moved by the wind, dance a pagan ritual where priests chanted through the holy 
generations. Gone is the rude furniture, the three-decker pulpit included, that was the pride of a 
rustic craft. Nothing breaks the winter quiet but a mateless bird in tune with the melancholy chorus 
of pilgrim voices coming down the channels of the wind. 


Even the remembered dead are forgotten at least, the lost memorials no longer testimony to their 
worth. They share cold beds with anonymous companions whose lowly station denied them an 
engraved legend. But some still cling to immortality. Awry and drowning in the churchyard's rising 
tide of vegetation, a solitary gravestone makes a last appeal to human memory. In the porch a 
congregation of rescued headstones sing praises to each other and pray for life everlasting. 


One, with uncharitable economy, proclaims the life and death of 


W.D. 
Departd novber ye 5t 
Aged 29 
ANODOM 1749 


Unsexed and nameless, W.D. has triumphed over oblivion for as long as the incised stone and this 
page shall last. 





Left, the ‘congregation of rescued headstones,’ photographed in 2022. Amongst them (right), is the 
memorial to W.D. ANODOM (Anno Domini) is Latin for in the year of the Lord. 
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c) Destruction - a 1973 survey by R E Kay 
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The scaled plan (above), a hand-written report, and drawings were produced by R.E. Kay in 1973. 
Who he was is not known but he knew about architectural history. Although he said it was a roofless 
ruin (confirming the 1965 statement by the Rev. J S Marcus Davies that it had been dismantled in 
1956), Kay's drawings show a roof still in place. The text and drawings follow. 


Now a roofless ruin, the derelict parish church of Llandeilo Abercowin stands at the 
termination of a low ridge which projects into the tidal flats on the east side of the 
confluence of the River Cywyn and the broader waters of the Taf. It is only to be 
approached by a long cart track from the nearest road. There is no village or hamlet 
within its parish. 
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The church of St Teilo, although having fallen into neglected condition during the First 
World War has only recently descended to a state of utter dereliction, which offends 
me. A sight of wedding services was laid within the building some twelve years ago, 
and a Sunday Service as recently as 1950. 


Since that date, the interior of this once sacred building has now been converted into 
a pig sty (below). 





The untque three-decker pulpit has been destroyed. The sanctuary has been changed 
into a barn. The exterior of this ancient and outstanding building should have long 
ago been brought to the notice of the authorities concerned. 


Small as is this chamber, the earlier church (which may represent the reconstruction 
of a still earlier church by Richard Laundry circa 1270) was smaller. There are 
indications that the eastern end was added probably about the year 1500. The regular 
coursing with square stones of this part of the building differs from the courser rubble 
work of the remainder. 


At this time, it also seems extremely probable that the south porch was erected, and 
the former west doorway blocked. The south porch has a pointed chamfered doorway 
with a flat rear lintel. The south doorway is full of rubble. 


Inside, there is a scoop shaped recess containing the lugged circular bowl of a stoup 
(A stoup is a basin for holy water , especially on the wall near the door. It was used by worshippers to dip 
their fingers in before crossing themselves). 
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The windows at the west end comprise two tall trefoil headed lancets (slender pointed 
arched windows). The eastern end of the present nave probably formed the sanctuary of 
the 13*^ century church. There are two small trefoiled lancets placed close together in 
the south wall. There seems to have been two windows in the north wall, but these 
are now blocked. The splays of these lancets remain, forming a recess (The remainder of 
the text about the windows is unreadable). 
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The chancel is a small space between the stepped buttresses, the lower step of which 
has been continued forward as the alter space. 


The alter rails were quite plain. The font is a circular vessel of no definable date, 
probably 13*^ century, late. The bowl and pedestal have been fashioned out of one 
stone. The base is square and possibly contemporary. The pulpit ts a three-decker of 
rude construction but of highly interesting arrangement. The pulpit proper rests ona 
rubble ....... 





debut tet eti maio. 


The ground has a well-defined slope from east to west, and the east end of the church 
is recessed deeply into the ground. The difference in external to internal surface levels 
is considerable. 


On either side of the 17*^ century communion table (now destroyed) are two masses 
of rough masonry built in the style of rude and steep steps. These may have been 
intended as internal buttresses to the east wall. It is difficult to understand what 
other use they could have been put to. 


The floor is flagged in the nave but that of the chancel is cemented. The walls are 
plastered internally. There are traces of early pointing on the east wall forming a base. 


The angle of the pulpit has a carved ..(cable?). The seating benches which were 
extremely primitive, have been destroyed. 


In the churchyard south of the chancel is a single yew tree with a double trunk. There 
are a few gravestones southwest and east of the church. The churchyard boundary 
hedge is broken down. 


The current owners think that the yew tree referred to above was planted in 1753. 


In 1991, local antiquarian Francis Jones said :- 
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Today the church is a roofless, windowless ruin. Marauding Vikings still survive in spirit, it seems. 


Local people, however, are not concerned with marauding Vikings but with snakes. Tradition has it 
that snakes kept away from consecrated ground but returned when a church was deconsecrated. 
Children visiting the church were therefore told to be careful and to look out for snakes. 


In 2007, Prof. Howard M R Williams visited. He wrote :- Death in fragments at St Teilo’s. What is 
striking is the collection of memorials. Some are scattered in the churchyard. Many cluster in the 
porch. Further gravestones have been brought ‘inside,’ positioned inside the roofless nave. The 
porch stones are particularly evocative, like a congregation hanging around in a doorway on a rainy 
day. These stones are a community through their accumulation. 
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Two gravestones in the roofless nave, photographed in 202 
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A painting of Llanfihangel Abercowin church by Rigby Graham MBE (1931-2005). He was born in 
Manchester and later lived in Leicester. He probably painted this in the 1970s. A critic said that his colours 
had hallucinatory qualities. Image courtesy of Eiluned Rees. 
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d) Sacred to the memory - A 2022 survey of the memorials 


In 2022, there are just ten visible memorial stones, eight relocated inside the church and two outside. 
One from 1749 is referred to above. Details of the other nine follows. It is noted that all the factual 
details are in English but the four that quote a sentiment or passage from the bible are in Welsh. 











Bax NN | uec a Le AT, 
Left, probably the oldest memorial in the graveyard, leaning against a tree root, with an uninterested dog. 





Another very old memorial. A few letters and numbers have been deciphered as follows; W G depAlTd y c 
22 of Jany G 5. 
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As stone from 783. PES of it read: Here lieth the body of John David " this arsine oea this S Apri | 
the 29" 1785. Also referred to on the stone is Elizabeth Davies who died aged 23. She was probably his 
daughter. Fine details included by the mason have been temporarily highlighted. 
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An 1827 memorial to a mason or carpenter because it shows a set square and a pair of dividers 
(highlighted, right). It says; ‘Here lieth the body of Thomas Howell of Llan y bree who died the 14^ day of 
July 1827. Aged 70 years. This stone erected to his memory by David Howells, his youngest son.' The 
following year, 1828, the stone bridge over the Cowin at nearby Pontddu (Black Bridge) was rebuilt by 
George Howell for £109, with builder William Howell as a surety. Were these relatives with the same skills? 
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Left, it says ‘Sacred to the memory of David Thomas Tre-rhos of this parish who died March 2, 1843, 
Aged 71 years. This is assumed to be Ty-rhos, a farm north of the church now with a different spelling. 
Right, it says; Sacred to the memory of Mary Davies, daughter of Thomas and Ann Davies, Pentre 
Llanvihangel who died Jan.14 1846 aged 3 months. Also David the son of the above named who died Feb. 
3 1848 aged ... (the age cannot be made out). 


Left, an 1850 memorial that says; Sacred to the memory of Anne Davies, wife of Thomas Davies Pentre 
Llantihangel who died Nov. 20th 1850 aged 45 years. Right from 1858, it says; Here lieth the body of Anne 
wife of John Evans carpenter who died Nov. 20" 1858 aged 24 years. 








In 2022, this was the only memorial observed outside the church and still in its original position. It is west of 
the church. Temporarily highlighted, it appears it say the following; Sacred to the Memory of James George 
who died April 23 1877. 





A detail from the outside of the east pine end. A memorial stone appears to have been inserted into the wall 
propping up loose stones above. Any inscription on it has long disappeared. The second stone leaning 
against the wall may be a very early memorial. 
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3) ONE KNIGHT’S FEE - owners and occupiers of Llandeilo 
Abercowin 


a) 12^ to 16" century - Wogan / Dwnn (Picton Castle Pembrokeshire and Muddlescwm, 
Kidwelly) 


Llandeilo Abercowin was a small Norman Lordship held by the Laundre family in the 12'^ century 
and early 13" century. 


In the 15" century, John Wogan of Wiston and Picton Castle, Pembrokeshire owned Llandeilo 
Abercowin. He died in 1420, leaving it to his oldest daughter, Katherine. In 1438, she married Owain 
Dwnn of Muddlescwm between Kidwelly and Trimsaran, Carmarthenshire. They lived at Picton 
Castle. 


When Owain died in 1460, the estate went to their son Henry Dwnn. Henry married a near relative, 
Margaret Wogan. Henry was an active Yorkist during the Wars of the Roses. He died fighting at the 
Battle of Edgecote near Banbury in 1469. At his inquest in Carmarthen the following year, his 
properties were listed and included ‘The manors Llanddowror and Llandeilo Abercowin in capite by 
service of one knight's fee of the yearly value of £10’. 


Henry and Margarets daughter, Janet/Joan Dwnn of Picton Castle and Muddlescwn received 
Llandeilo Abercowin. Around 1487, she married Trahaiarn ap Morgan of Glamorgan. He built a ‘plas’ 
there at that time and after he died, the widowed Janet lived there. In 1529, she passed it on to her 
second son Owen Morgan who lived there who lived there with his wife Agnes (nee Sutton of 
Camrose, Pembrokeshire). However, her older son Henry Morgan also had part control of the lands 
and when he died in 1564, his son William who had also lived there, gained control. 


Next to own it was William's son Henry, who lived at Muddlescwm Kidwelly, but also stayed at 
Llandeilo Abercowin. In a deed of 1579, he was described as ‘of Llandeilo Abercawan, Esquire’. 
Henry was the last of the family to own the estate and he died around 1596. 


b) 16" to 17" century - Morgan / Mansel (Muddlescwm, Kidwelly) 


Around 1579, Henry's daughter, Katherine Morgan married Francis Mansel of Margam Abbey. They 
also lived at Muddlescwm, Kidwelly. In 1607, they leased Llandeilo Abercowin to the tenant, Howell 
William. Francis was High Sheriff in 1595 and 1611 and became a Baronet in 1622. Sir Francis 
Mansel died that year. 


The property then passed to his eldest son, Sir Walter Mansel, 2"? Baronet and in 1640, to Walter's 
son Sir Francis Mansel 3'* Baronet. He died unmarried in 1654, so the property then went to his 
cousin, Sir Edward Mansel 4" Baronet. 


Sir Edward was the last Mansel to own Llandeilo Abercowin. The property had been in the 
Mansel/Morgan family for over 170 years but in 1660, he advertised the farm along with nine other 
local properties for sale. It was described as ‘the lordship and manor of Llandeilo Abercowin, 
demesne lands, manorial rights, services, rents, and the messuages in occupation of the widow 
Joan Perrott and Griffith Eynon.’ The buyer was Rowland Dawkins.’ 


C) 1660 to 1794 - Dawkins (Pennard, Glamorgan) 


Rowland Dawkins was from Pennard in Glamorgan. In 1660, he had bought Llandeilo Abercowin 
and the other properties for £1,900 (£400,000 today). Dawkins let the farm to Anthony Jones, gent. 
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It remained in the Dawkins family for five generations, but in 1770, there were financial problems. 
William Dawkins mortgaged the 326-acre farm, along with other farms nearby, including Tre'rhos 
(99 acres), Gelli (213 acres), Pentre Gwyn (242 acres) to Morgan Rice of Surrey with equity of 
redemption. William died four years later, leaving the farm to his wife, Mary Dawkins. In 1793, she 
sold the estate with the consent of the mortgagee. The following year, the farm passed to Philip 
Prothero of Bristol. 


d) 1794 to 1805 - Prothero (Bristol) 


In 1798, Philip Prothero granted a lease on the mansion house and 326 acres to Thomas Waters. 
In 1805, Prothero was receiving £500 (£40,000 today) a year from Waters for the lease. Thomas 
Waters was one of the largest farmers in the county. He also established the Thomas Waters and 
oons private bank in Carmarthen. In 1805, Prothero decided to sell, having only owned it for nine 
years. 


e) 1805 to 1830 - John Jones (Haverfordwest and Bronwydd, Ceredigion) 


In 1805, Dr John Jones Bachelor in Physics and a medical practitioner originally from Haverfordwest 
bought the lordship and the farm, plus another farm called Pentregwyn for £18,000 (£1.5m today). 
Jones was now living in Bronwydd in south Ceredigion with his wife Sarah. Their only child Mary 
had married Thomas Lloyd of Bronwydd Ceredigion in 1784 so when John Jones died, the property 
at Llangynog went to her and her husband. The tenant at the time was David David. 


f) 1830 to 1933 - Thomas Lloyd (of Bronwydd, Ceredigion) 


Thomas Lloyd was a military man. He died in 1807. When his widow died in 1830, the Bronwydd 
estate which now included Llandeilo Abercowin went to her to his son, also Thomas Lloyd. He was 
listed as the owner in the 1840 tithe award, with Ann Meylor as the occupant. In the award, the 
owner of the church and churchyard was listed as Jane Williams, with David Howells as the occupier. 
He must have been the preacher. 


Thomas Junior died in 1845, leaving all to his son Thomas Davies Lloyd who in 1863, became a 
Baronet. The Baronet’s son, Sir Marteine Owen Mowbray Lloyd was the last of the Lloyd family of 
Bronwydd Ceredigion to own Llandeilo Abercowin. He did so into the 20'^ century. The tenants up 
to 1850 were still the David family. 


In 1850, the 300acre Llandeilo Abercowin farm was taken over by new tenants from Abergwili, 
Thomas Harries (1823-1899) and his wife Esther (nee Jones, 1824-1910). They came with 4 
children and took on 5 workers. The Harries family were to farm here for the next 50 years. The 
farmhouse was not shown on the 1841 tithe map, so it must have been built at this time. In 1861, 
the residents had increased to 9 family members and 9 staff (a dressmaker, a nurse, a dairy maid, 
a ploughman, a shepherd, a cattleman and three housemaids). 


Thomas Harries became a well-respected breeder (and judge at shows) of Welsh Black cattle. The 
family were Methodists and worshiped at Moriah Chapel in Llansteffan. Thomas was 'considered 
one of the best agricultural authorities in Carmarthenshire and a staunch Liberal who had materially 
aided in many a political battle' (S W Daily News, 16.8.1899). 


Thomas and Esther had 11 children in all, Sarah, John William, David, Elizabeth, William, Mary, 


Thomas (who went on to become a well-known draper in London), Henry, Margaretta, Annie and 
Ben. 
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In the 1870s, oldest son John William Harries (1845-1924) and his wife Lettice (nee Davies, 1861- 
1895) took over the tenancy of Llandeilo Abercowin from his father. It was still owned by Sir 
Marteine. They had six children, Esther, Gwilym Gordon, Gwladys Mary, Thomas Llew, Gomer P., 
and Sarah Anne (Sally). John Harries became was a well-known breeder of Castlemartin cattle and 
was often invited to judge the breed at prestigious agricultural shows. He was also an elected 
member of Carmarthen Rural District Council. 


By 1891, they had five farm workers living with them, plus a 'governess/school-teacher called Olivia 
H Brodribb from Gloucester and Margaret Evans, a nurse from St Ishmaels. Perhaps having a nurse 
was an indication that Lettice was ill because she died four years later. 


After Lettice died, John stayed on at the farm for a while. It was this Mr Harries who was the subject 
of the couplet referred to above. He lived with his youngest daughter Sarah Ann and 6 employees. 
One employee was domestic servant Gladys Griffiths who was described in the 1901 census as 
being born in Calcutta, India. This was at a time when half the residents were born in the parish and 
the rest were born within the county of Carmarthenshire. Why Gladys was born in India is not known. 


In 1902, John sold his famous herd of 90 Castlemartin cattle to the Rolls family of Hendre Court, 
Monmouth and retired to Pilroath Farm. He retired well because he had also inherited a third of his 
brother's estate. Thomas Harries (1857-1899) of 264 Oxford Street London had been a well-known 
draper in the capitol and left an estate of £1,700 (£250,000 today). 


The next tenants were Evan Evans and his wife Mary from the Cardigan area. They were there with 
their four children Lizzie, James, David and May as well as Evan's brother David. A report of a 
ploughing match on the farm, hosted by David Evans (The Welshman, 26.2.1904) gives an idea of 
life at the time. The language is flowery but of its time. It said :- 


This annual event took place on a beautiful dry field, the soil being of such porous nature that the 
rain disappears as soon as it falls. It is situated on Llandeilo-Abercowin Farm. Mr David Evans, 
besides giving the use of his field, gave all the ploughmen a luncheon on the field. Nineteen 
ploughmen appeared on the field. The judges of the horses were Mr RH H Harries, Master of the Fox 
Hounds. There was also a hedging competition and a splendid display of horses and harnesses. 
President was Mr W S Morris Coomb. 


The Evans family were there for the 1911 census with Evan Evans (64) and Mary Evans (54), brother 
David Evans (60), the four children and servant David Perkins (23). Also in a 'Cottage' on the farm 
were William and Ellen Phillips and their six children, Olwen, Henry, David, William Thomas, Walter 
and Annie. The farm was still doing well. 


oir Marteine Owen Mowbray Lloyd died in 1933 after which the property was sold. After over 400 
years, the property ceased to form part of a gentry estate. It continued to be farmed by tenants who 
later became owner-occupies. 
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4 A PILGRIM’S LODGE - the manor house 


a) An ancient hospital 





The house in 2021, now used as holiday accommodation. Top the west elevation showing a replacement 
outside access wider than the original one. Below the east side showing an interesting blocked window top 
left. The hood moulds over the windows are modern. 
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This building is a rare example of a late medieval ‘first floor hall house or fortified manor house. Hall 
houses have all the accommodation included in the one tower, often with a parapet along the top. 





The north facing pine-end. 


The earliest reference to a manor house at Llandeilo Abercowin is in the Inquest papers of the late 
Henry Dwnn in 1470. They describe a ‘manor,’ an indication of its considered status at the time. It 
was similarly described over 100 years later, in 1596, in papers describing who Lewys Dwnn was. 
They say ‘A’r Tryhaiarn yma wnaeth y Plas yn Llandeilo Aberkowyn’ (This Tryhaiarn [Trahaern] 
made the mansion at Llandeilo Abercowin). 


The second reference suggests that it was built at the time but given the earlier reference, it is more 
likely an adaption of the earlier building. The features now seen in the building include a three 
chambered undercroft, an external flight of steps leading to one long chamber, a flight of interior 
narrow stone steps (for use by servants) leading to the upper chamber, and a wheel-shaped window 
with curved tracery built into the east wall. These features appear to be from an earlier structure 
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which was later adapted because they are similar to more well recorded 11" and 12^ century houses 
elsewhere. The mullioned wheel-shaped window was probably removed from the upper part of the 
structure. 


The ownership list above then suggests that its status as a manor diminished in the 18^ century 
because in 1793, it was described as a ‘reputed manor or lordship’. Five years later, its lowly status 
was confirmed when in 1798 it was just described as a ‘capitol messuage’, and later as ‘a farm. 


In 1811, topographer Nicholas Carlisle wrote about the building. He said :- 


"Here is an ancient Hospital called the Pilgrim's Lodge adjoining the churchyard, but which is now 
rented by a person for a store-house. 


The storehouse must have been on the upper storey because the under-croft was more likely to 
have been used as a dairy. This is the earliest reference to the term pilgrim, so it is probably a 
spurious reference just because it is on a route to St David's. In ancient times, pilgrims were religious 
people who repented their misdemeanours and sins by walking on a pilgrimage. By doing this, they 
earned time off in purgatory. 


When they needed to ‘mortify the flesh,’ they stayed in refuges which were often uncomfortable, in 
locations that were beaten by wind and rain. The pilgrim was consoled on the journey by knowing 
that they were a step closer to Heaven. Perhaps Nicholas Carlisle was influenced by the location to 
make the historical connection. The term Hospital in this time meant a place of hospitality, not a 
place for those who are ill. 
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The most interesting feature of the building, the top part of a window, possibly the lost upper floor. 


In the upper wall of the east elevation is a stone feature that looks like the upper part of a two-pane 
window with a central mullion. The design above the arches is called a mouchette or a triskelion, an 
ancient motif of a triple spiral. Triskelion means three legged and can date back to 4,000 BC and 
Greek antiquity. They also featured in early Celtic culture. What it's doing here is not known. In 1912, 
the Royal Commission survey suggested that it came from the upper storey when it was removed, 
although this has not been confirmed. 
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b) STONE STAIRWAY - the building from 1840 to 1972 





Left, part of the 1840 tithe map for the area showing the buildings. Right, an accurate 1906 map showing 
the same area. The narrow angled outside stairway is seen coming out of the manor house to a point near 
the corner of a small farm building with three pens in front of it. The farmhouse, built c. 1850, is now shown 
across the farmyard with the benchmark on the corner. 


The 1840 tithe map shows the house as a rectangular building with protruding extensions on its 
north side. However, the later map just shows a rectangle. Tithe maps varied in quality so the 
accuracy of this building cannot be guaranteed. Non-reliability of the map is established by looking 
at the porch of the church, which has certainly not changed. The old map shows it in a central 


position (which it was not) and it is bigger than it should be. Nevertheless, the shape of the house 
is intriguing. 


In 1880, Mary Curtis said :- 


An ancient building is near the church; what it serves for is unknown. The lower part is used for a 
dairy by the people of Llandeilo farmhouse. Here the windows are deeply recessed, the ceiling 
slightly arched. In the front outside, there is a window blocked up, having an arched stone coping. 
At the side of the building, and high up, is a very small window blocked up; and besides several 
marks of windows and knobs jutting out, indicating the existence of a floor in past times. Llandeilo 
farm stands near the church and is ancient. 
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A drawing dated 1879 from a sketch book by Marianna Augusta (Lady) Hamilton (nee Cockburn, 1804 
1892) courtesy of Anne Eastham. Marianna was an occasional artist who used to stay at Plas, Llansteffan. 
This is the only known depiction of the building with an upper story, with its two windows above the 
entrance door. The curving stone steps to the first-floor entrance are clearly shown coming down to a point 
near the small farm building with three pens in front of it, just as it is shown on the 1906 map above. The 
description by Mary Curtis (above) is also interesting when looking at this drawing. She says 'In the front, is 
the mark of a window blocked up.' Is that the faint mark of the left window drawn by Marianna on the third 
floor? Mary Curtis also says 'At the side of the building, and high up, is a very small window blocked up, 
and besides several marks of windows jutting out, indicating the existence of a floor in past times.' Is that 

the small window high up on the left side. Does it indicate the existence of a fourth floor? 
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- Left, a similar view to the 1879 sketch, taken in 1979. The house now looks appreciably shorter, with the 
windows in line with the first-floor entrance door. Right, one of the three vaulted chambers on the ground 
floor (2021). 
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By 1906, the farmhouse across the farmyard appears on the OS map. However, it is not on the 1840 
tithe map, and the former manor house was described as a Hayguard. The question arises, where 
were the tenants living before 1851? Curiously, neither Nicholas Carlisle (1811) or Mary Curtis 
(1880) refer to a farmhouse. 


In 1912, the building was visited by the ‘Commission on Ancient Monuments’ (later the RCAHMW). 
Their Inventory of Ancient Monuments described it as follows :- 


Adjacent to the churchyard is a farmstead. One of the buildings consist of a structure which contains 
features of the 15" century. The ground floor is divided into three vaulted chambers, each 25ft by 
15ft, communicating with each other. A flight of stone stairs, now almost totally destroyed, led to the 
floor above, which was open from end to end. Access is now by outside steps leading to a modern 
door. The floor partly retains its stone flags. A second story was removed some 20 years ago. This 
portion was lit by a window (wheel-shaped, with carved tracery) which has fortunately been 
preserved, and built into the east wall of the building. 





The internal flight of stone stairs is now restored (photo 2021). 


The report suggests that the second storey was removed 20 years ago, in 1892. However, the report 
by Mary Curtis's report suggests that the higher storey (indications of a floor) had gone by the time 
she saw it in 1880. This may have been no more than an attic storey. 


Francis Jones (1991) surmises that ‘doubtless it was used as a domestic dwelling by tenants until a 
separate farm-house was built nearby, where it stands today'. However, given the dates above, 
there's a gap between Carlisle saying the old manor was being used as a dairy (1811) and the new 
house being shown on the 1906 OS map. There must have been an interim farmhouse in a different 


3/ 


position, perhaps the one shown on the 1840 tithe map on the north side of enclosure 159 and 
labelled ‘buildings and yard’. 


In 1972, Peter Smith (RCAM) visited the building with Francis Jones. Francis Jones later wrote :- 


Part of the three interconnected transverse vaults had long been used as a dairy. The shallow 
containers carved in slate, for milk, cream, butter, salt and the like, common features of traditional 
dairies in West Wales. Of the mural stairway connecting the vault with the upper floor, few relics 
remain. 











i lin 
Another of the three vaulted ERATES. this one with slate containers for preparing salted meat, etc. 


Main entry to the upper floor was by an external stone stairway leading to a door, still in use. There 
had been fireplaces in the gable wall of the ground floor and the upper floors. The only unhappy 
feature was the use of modern breezeblocks to mend part of the gable-end wall overlooking the 
farmyard. 


In 1972, Peter Smith also produced plans of the upper chamber and the vaulted basement. He 
compared the building to King Harold’s manor house at Bosham, which appeared in the Bayeux 
Tapestry. He also compared it to the Norman style Boothby Pagnell Manor Medieval House in 
Lincolnshire which dates from 1180. 
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First Floor Plan 
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Ground Floor Plan 


Drawings produced for the Royal Commission by Peter Smith in 1972. 
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Part of the Bayeux tapestry made in 1070. It shows Harold, who lived in Bosham, having a feast in his 
manor house before setting out in a long boat for Normandy in 1064. He met William and told him he would 
be claiming the throne of England for himself. Understandably, William did not take kinaly to this and thus 
the Battle of Hastings ensued two years later. The transverse vaults and the outside steps of Harold's hall 
at Bosham are similar to the design of the Llandeilo Abercowin house. 
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Three photos from the 1979 restoration. Top left, the west elevation showing he original narrow steps. They 
turned right at the base, as seen in the 1906 OS map. Top right, the east elevation with the old ‘window’ the 
upper left. Lower left, the north pine end. We are grateful that the parents of the current owners took the 
time and trouble to make a photographic record the building both before and during the restoration. 


Following restoration, the building was used as holiday accommodation for modern day ‘pilgrims. 
In 1985, Peter Smith and Francis Jones visited the property again. He said :- 


The building was once more a dwelling of owners of the property, a family home, as indeed it had 
been in medieval days. No longer ‘a storehouse,’ and ‘outbuilding,’ a ‘Pilgrim’s Rest.’ Most of the 
historic features have been preserved. The flight of external stairs still in daily use, the three- 
chambered under-croft, and the ancient window in the east wall, are much as they were, while the 
interior of the main upper chamber has been tastefully adapted to present-day needs. 


Access to the west front first floor is now by new stone steps up to a central door. The first floor is 
now subdivided for residential living so evidence of the former hall has gone. The outside was 
rendered but the basement outside still shows its rubble stone construction. 
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Left, after the old outside steps were removed from the west elevation, an interesting detail was revealed, a 
small window low to the ground. Right, a 1947 photo of a similar medieval manor house in the Norman 
style, Boothby Pagnell, Lincolnshire dating from 1180. It shows original details, including three two-pane 
windows (although without a triskelion above), and outside stone steps similar to the original narrow steps 
at Llandeilo Abercowin. It also shows an opening low down next to the steps, again similar to the opening 
revealed at Llandeilo Abercowin. 





Sunflowers on the access road to Llandeilo Abercowin. Sunflowers are associated with the presence of 
pilgrims. 
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